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STATE-PRINTED TEXTBOOKS IN CALIFORNIA 



LEWIS B. AVERY 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 



California publishes Its own textbooks for the elementary- 
schools of the state and distributes them free of cost to the 
pupils. By law already enacted, high-school textbooks are to 
be furnished free of cost to pupils after July i, 1920. This 
law does not, however, include state publication of high-school 
textbooks. During the period from 1884 to 1903 elementary 
textbooks were written by the teachers of the state, employed 
for this purpose by the State Board of Education, and these 
books were printed at the state printing-office. They were not, 
however, distributed free, but sold at cost — so called. Between 
this earliest period of state publication of textbooks written 
by local authors and the present period of state publication of 
textbooks selected from the field and manufactured by the state 
under contract with the publishing firms, intervened the period 
from 1903 to 1913 during which the state printing-office pub- 
lished books selected by the State Board of Education from 
the field, leasing plates on a royalty basis. These books, how- 
ever, were not furnished free to pupils, but sold at cost. 

We thus have had three distinct plans in vogue for the 
publication and distribution of elementary state books, cover- 
ing the period from 1884 to the present time, and now have a 
law contemplating free textbooks for high schools after July 
I, 1920. 

It would appear that the experience of California should be 
able to furnish complete and irrefutable evidence as to the best 
methods of elementary schoolbook publication and distribu- 
tion. I regret to say that in important respects opinion is 
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still divided, and even figures do not tell the truth when placed 
on the witness stand. 

In the light of this extended experience and discussion, the 
educational forces of the state are, however, fairly united on 
several fundamental propositions. 

I . They are favorable to the free distribution of textbooks 
to the elementary schools as educationally and economically 
advisable. 

1. They favor the gradual extension of free textbooks to the 
high schools. 

3. They are opposed to uniformity of textbooks throughout 
the state, believing that the aims and purposes of individual 
school systems and individual communities make advisable 
some differences in textbooks and that this required differen- 
tiation is very much more in effect in high schools than in 
grammar schools. 

4. It is their belief that if books are purchased in the market 
rather than printed by the state, uniformity is not necessary to 
an economical administration of the textbook distribution. 

5. The printing of the elementary textbooks for the state 
of California by the state, which has now been in vogue for 
many years, has not, in the minds of the school people of the 
state, produced as good a grade of book as that furnished by 
the publishers. 

6. While the figures given out by the state reports would 
indicate some saving over publishers' figures, the reports have 
failed to take full note of publishers' discounts or of royalties 
required to be paid when the state does the printing, or of the 
large expense necessary to equip the plant for such printing. 

7. The extension of state printing to high-school textbooks 
is an absurd and impossible proposition. These matters have 
been so thoroughly discussed in the report of the joint legisla- 
tive committee in 1917, pursuant to a resolution adopted in 
1 91 5, that I would refer anyone desirous of looking into the 
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matter from both sides, and in a complete way, to the pamphlet 
issued under that heading by the California state printing-office 
at Sacramento and doubtless obtainable from the superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

I will at this time briefly discuss the propositions stated 
above. The State Association in California in 1902 recom- 
mended free textbooks, and the Southern California Associa- 
tion a little later made similar recommendations. It has been 
their belief that the financial advantage of purchasing dis- 
counts without the middleman's profit should be taken 
advantage of by the schools for the education of the children; 
further, that compulsory attendance logically carries with it a 
requisite equipment for education; that, in guaranteeing to 
children the right of free education, necessary textbooks and 
supplies are included; that free textbooks are a proper corollary 
of democracy in education; that, while there are administrative 
difficulties connected with them, there are also important 
administrative advantages, among which is the possibility of 
having books on hand when school opens without loss of time; 
that hygienic objections attach to public libraries of any 
kind, and that care reduces this danger to a minimum; that, on 
the whole, books are better preserved when owned by the 
district than when owned by the pupil. 

The arguments for free textbooks in the elementary schools 
apply for the most part to high schools as well. As our national 
program carries the age of compulsory attendance higher, free 
textbooks for high schools become more imperative. The large 
expenditure required to extend free textbooks to high schools, 
on account of the number and expensive character of the books, 
may be used as an argument against free textbooks for high 
schools, but is a more valid argument for free textbooks, since 
the individual who cannot afford them is thus discriminated 
against if compelled to purchase them. 

As has been remarked in the state report referred to, "we 
do not want the marvelous advantages of unity muddled in 
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anybody's mind with the deadening effects of slavery to 
uniformity. " Disciples of uniformity apparently consider the 
teacher as the administrator of the textbook; progressive edu- 
cation would have the textbook the pliable tool of the teacher. 
Perhaps the argument most generally made for uniform 
textbooks throughout the state is that pupils are likely to move 
from one district to another and that a hardship is worked 
upon them by having to change textbooks. The proponents 
of this argument forget that with free textbooks the argument 
ceases to be valid, since the pupil leaves his books in one dis- 
trict and picks up other books in the new district. It is quite 
probable that in the administration of the purchase of text- 
books oversight and care and some sense of authority will 
always be required in order to preserve schools and classes 
against the wandering fancy of the fledgling teacher on the one 
hand, and the hard-and-fast ideas of the old pedagogue on the 
other. Such limitations as are necessary can be placed in the 
hands of a state board of education in sympathy with educa- 
tional ideals, or city boards of education, with the leadership of 
a city superintendent who has educational purposes. This 
would accomplish far better results than to tie the state up for 
a series of years to something it has happened to get cheap, 
and with state uniformity this last experience is not uncommon. 
It is the universal testimony of the school people of Cahfornia 
that, while the state-published textbooks have greatly im- 
proved of recent years in the matter of material and binding, 
they are distinctly below the quality of the book put out by the 
publishers, the plates of which were originally leased. While 
this is not apparently a necessary adjunct of state printing, it 
has thus far been uniformly true in California. A state printing- 
office is not, perhaps, particularly interested in constructing 
books so that they will last, since the more rapidly they disap- 
pear the more work it makes for the state printing-office, a 
result seemingly not wholly undesirable from its point of view. 
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Whether an unprejudiced investigation would show a saving 
in California by the present mode of printing the elementary- 
textbooks for the state rather than purchasing them in the 
open market is a matter of dispute. The printing-office has 
certainly been operated for the last few years with unusual 
efficiency and with great saving over the long previous record 
of this office. But when the quality of work is considered and 
the investment in the plant and the royalties that must still be 
paid to authors, if books of real value are obtained, it is doubt- 
ful if any real saving has been effected when compared with 
what would be spent if books were purchased in the open 
market. 

The proposition to print high-school textbooks presents 
absurdities at once. The average number of pupils using high- 
school textbooks in the state of California approximates less 
than four thousand. It is probable that for a four-year period 
of adoption eight thousand textbooks would be the average 
number required in the hundred different branches pursued 
in the high schools of the state. Under the present law no 
edition of less than twenty-five thousand copies of an elemen- 
tary textbook can be printed, it being considered impossible to 
publish a smaller edition economically. Such an edition ot 
high-school textbooks would, on the above average, last for 
more than twelve years. In most subjects the material, 
method, and make-up of the book would be out of date in half 
that time. An edition of twenty-five thousand in third-year 
Latin texts would thus be estimated to last California twenty- 
six years, fourth-year Latin textbooks, thirty-two years, and 
household chemistry texts, fifty-three years. Evidently, only 
a picked few of the books most used in high schools could 
possibly be printed by the state, and the policy of enlarging 
the printing plant of the state when the books are already on 
the market at as reasonable a figure, better printed and better 
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bound than those the state office can produce, is a dubious 
policy. 

There has always been linked with the proposals of state- 
printed textbooks in California the promotion of the idea of 
state authorship. During the first period of state-printed text- 
books, from 1884 to 1903, state authorship was given a fair 
trial, and failure was the result. To anyone acquainted with 
the long and tedious road to successful authorship in textbooks 
the confidence displayed by some legislators in the idea that 
any successful teacher can be employed to write a textbook 
that shall be successful is little short of sublime. It is hardly 
probable that today any state of educational standing will 
consent to legislation so markedly insular in character. Suc- 
cessful textbooks cannot be written to order. 

While state-printed books have to be paid for by the public, 
the taxes are so indirect that it must be acknowledged as being 
less visibly a burden upon the people than is the case where 
books are purchased directly by the district. It is probable 
that on this account schools discard books more readily and 
replace soiled with new ones more frequently than if they were 
paid for out of the district funds. 

The publication of school textbooks by the state has all the 
complexities attached to other attempts at socialistic produc- 
tion and, added thereto, the constant temptation to disregard 
educational ends in the attempt to make a financial success of 
the venture. The joint legislative committee which reported 
in 1917 on the printing of high-school textbooks found the 
proposition impracticable, considering the complexities of the 
subject. It is not remarkable that there should be a great 
divergence of opinion among the people generally and legisla- 
tors in particular with regard to what is wise. 

I have given you briefly what I believe to be the fairly 
general opinion of school people in California who have had to 
do with the different stages of the experiment for a considerable 
period of time. 



